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CONTINENTAL CRITICS OF PRAGMATISM 

I. French Critics 

IT is now possible to obtain a literal orientation of pragmatism. 
The continental critics have taken the western philosophy in 
hand. In this there is manifest advantage, since by the time the 
ardent movement has crossed the Atlantic the controversial spirit 
has cooled off. For this orientation, for this alleviation, let us turn 
to the Latins, for it is they who are especially fitted to interpret our 
ways of thinking — the French for their clarity of style and luminous 
vision, the Italians for their penetrating practicality and social 
instincts. "We begin with the Gauls because they, in a fine revenge 
for the material partition of their country, have become adepts in 
the intellectual delimitation of other realms. Many of these critical 
Cassars are known for their commentaries, but not all. We are 
familiar with the conquerors and classifiers of the dark continent of 
Kant, but not with those of the land of James. Here is a new race, 
they exclaim; no one has understood it; let us therefore undertake 
the task of setting in order these transatlantic barbarians. "When," 
says Marcel Hebert, ' ' I first heard the word pragmatism, I fancied it 
was a sort of American slang — a useful practical formula to put 
truth at the service of men of affairs and men of action, men not 
particular as to the point of view of logic and criticism. But the 
interest with which their books have been welcomed in Latin coun- 
tries has undeceived me. It appears that there are so many excel- 
lences and also so many paradoxes in the system that it would be 
useful to explain them in their broad outline. ' n 

In the same manner J. Bourdeau refers to pragmatism as a 
system to be expected of Yankees, because it is a philosophy of 
results, a philosophy of action, a philosophy of profits. It is in 
harmony with the American attitude towards science, which puts 
Edison and Morse in the first rank, Ampere and Fresnel in the 
second. Nevertheless, for all its insistence on the practical, it has 
1 " Le pragmatisme," Paris, 1909, Avant-propos. 
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its good points. One may expect from a semi-barbarous race only a 
philosophy of engineers, merchants, brokers; yet that philosophy is 
an excellent antidote to an aristocratic intellectualism, disdainful 
of consequences. In France the prestige of ideas has been abused, 
the people have become soft, the classes over-civilized. Hence the 
value of the pragmatist as an apostle of energy, a philosopher who 
proves his ideas not by dreaming them, but by acting them. In short, 
pragmatism is a practical matter, obvious to men of affairs, "business 
men," plutocrats by economic power and the conquest of material 
comfort. Now while there is to be recognized in pragmatism the 
Anglo-Saxon instinct, with its scepticism of pure ideas and its dis- 
regard of general notions, its love of empiricism and its aversion to 
complexity of thought, yet there are in Prance men not without 
affinities with James and Pierce. Thus Bergson attacks the so-called 
general truths of science, and traces the hypothesis to a personal 
source. So, too, Maurice Blondel advocates a method which would 
confront the various systems of intellectualism, from Descartes to 
Taine, from the point of view of practical consequences. 2 

This attitude of gleaning the practical factors from rationalistic 
systems is what Rey designates as the new tone in philosophy. It 
is not an eclectic positivism, for positivism lays too much stress on 
pure science, and tends to disregard the emotional and passional side 
of life. Nor is it the French neo-criticism which piously hands 
down the traditions of absolutism from Descartes to Hegel. The 
latter group of thinkers is a mere survival of the past; somewhat 
fossilized, it has not taken account of the anti-intellectual and mys- 
tical current, which starts with Schelling and Schopenhauer in their 
rehabilitation of the indeterminate, the unconscious, the irrational. 
Hence it is that recourse should be had to the aspirations of the 
heart, to the obscurer instincts of humanity. True knowledge is, in 
fine, to be sought not from positivistic science, not from proud intel- 
lectualism, but in the intuitions of sentiment, in moral ideas, in 
religious beliefs. Of all these pragmatism is the synthesis. 3 

From the French critics thus far cited it is evident that the 
"western Goth, so fiercely practical, so keen of eye,." is, after all, not 
so barbarous, but well in the vanguard of progress. At the last 
International Congress of Philosophy Emile Boutroux showed how, 
of the two dominant groups of thought, the pragmatists have as- 
sumed the most advanced position. On the one hand are the intel- 
lectualists who, completely satisfied with science, believe that there 
is little knowledge outside its boundaries. On the other are the 
anti-intellectualists who, going beyond the present limits of science, 

2 Bourdeau, " Pragmatisme et modernisme," Paris, 1909, pp. 45, 60, 62. 
8 Abel Rey, " La philosophie moderne," Paris, 1908, pp. 22-25. 
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honor certain irrational powers of the human soul, such as instinct, 
intuition, the sense of action. Berthelot stands for the former 
group ; inheritor of the doctrines of the eighteenth century, successor 
of the Encyclopedists, he makes a religion of science and believes 
that it is the sole irrefragable foundation for the morality of races 
as well as of individuals. Up to 1890, continues Chaumeix, such a 
role was held by science in philosophy, sociology, and morality. But 
in 1893 Emile Boutroux maintained against the mechanism and 
materialism of the scientists the notions of liberty and spirituality. 
Next, Ferdinand Brunetiere followed with his attack on the fallacies 
of science, and showed that phenomena are always in formation and 
that opinions must be modified by new experiences. Finally, Henri 
Poincare, criticizing the values of the sciences, showed that, in place 
of the fixity of general ideas, we must hold to the relativity of 
hypotheses, that the simplicity of nature is but a convenient con- 
vention, and that scientific formulee are but approximate accommoda- 
tions to reality.* 

All this prepared the public the better to understand Bergson 
and James in their criticism of intellectualism. Of these two au- 
thors the latter was perhaps the most advanced, for five years prior 
to the former's first book James showed that there already existed 
in America a tendency to return to direct observation and psycho- 
logical experience. Translated into French, the works of James, 
with their simple and vivid style, were most acceptable to Gallic 
taste. In subject-matter they went beyond the outworn positivism 
of Comte, Renan, and Taine, since their author held that man pro- 
gresses not so much by reason as by action. From these, his virtual 
predecessors, the American obtained a terminology and observations 
useful in explaining the mechanism of our living. But to these he 
superadded the vision of a spiritual and personal power in every 
man, and to the neglected emotions he gave the proper function of a 
motive force. For example, without attempting to solve the ques- 
tion of freedom (which appears to transcend psychology), he at- 
tributed to the belief in liberty a principle of energy and of improve- 
ment. So his recent book, "A Pluralistic Universe," in its vigorous 
attack on certain doctrines once made in Germany, rejects monism 
with its immovable and glacial absolute, and prefers a recourse to a 
pluralism which allows for human communication with diverse 
powers by means of the subconscious. 

So much for pragmatism as taught by its cultivated American 
protagonist. Its practicality and energy exhibit the excellences of 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament. Yet it has its weaknesses and its 

4 Andre" Chaumeix, " Les critiques du rationalisme," La revue hebdoma- 
daire, January, 1910, pp. 5-15. 
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defects. It has been useful in its attacks upon an overweening 
rationalism, but, like rationalism itself, its critical output has been 
over-proportionate to its constructive results in sociology, morals, 
and pedagogy. 5 

The defects of pragmatism, here merely intimated, are more fully 
exposed by the other critics. Rey had broadly divided the contem- 
porary groups into two — rationalists and irrationalists. If the 
former have been guilty of the dogmatism of the idea, the latter are 
equally guilty of the dogmatism of the act, and thereby prevent the 
ending of the unfortunate divorce between science and philosophy. 
The old positivism had accentuated the differences between the two 
disciplines, for to the followers of Comte knowledge did not neces- 
sarily lead to action, but pure thought, the correct formula, was 
deemed entirely sufficient. Now pragmatism has gone to the other 
extreme. If, according to it, cognition follows the necessities of 
action, then science is not the mistress but the handmaid of fact. 
No longer principal, but subordinate, science has become merely a 
special industry. Thus, with Bergson, there is no scientific truth, 
but only truths — contingent and fortuitous constructions, valuable 
not in themselves, but only as instruments. 6 

All this upholds the contention of James that pragmatism is not 
a mere renewal of positivism. No Comtean would put on the same 
level the experiences of science, of metaphysics, and of religion. 
But this is what the pragmatists do; they reverse the Comtean for- 
mula of development when they assert that pragmatism can utilize 
all experiences, from the clearest to the most obscure, from the clari- 
ties of pure science to the obscurities of the subconscious. For the 
metaphysicians Rey considers this a perfect windfall. Just as ortho- 
doxy in the face of modernism has brought back the practical sense 
of dogma, in place of its esoteric or real sense, so in America he 
predicts a violent return to older forms of belief. 7 Rey makes the 
prediction, Bourdeau carries it out. It is to him a paradox that a 
Yankee philosophy should lead to mysticism, but such seems to be 
the fact. While the French critic refers this to a reaction against 
scientific snobism, tracing it through the pragmatic appeal from 
the intellect to the emotions, 8 in the case of James an American 
might prefer to trace the latter 's mystic leanings to a directly 
inherited interest in Swedenborgianism. But, whatever the source, 
it is a veritable paradox that Occidental thought is approximating 
Oriental. The American mind-cure has no historic connections, as 

6 " Les critiques du rationalisme," pp. 19-32. 

""La philosophie moderne," p. 31. 

7 Ibid., pp. 31, 36. 

8 " Pragmatisme et modernisme," p. 63. 
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Bourdeau would hold, with the spiritual exercises of Ignatius de 
Loyola; except for the Quakers, mystic manuals have had no pre- 
vious vogue among the cultivated classes in our land. Rather should 
this so-called auto-imperialism, this revived Yoga system, he traced 
to the Platonic element in New England Puritanism and more espe- 
cially to Emerson's interest in the sacred books of the East. It is 
therefore not untrue to say that the most ingenious of the modern 
remedies against the evils which assail us was discovered in America 
in the mind-cure, the gospel of relaxation, the "don't worry" move- 
ment. And an American, cognizant of this degraded form of New 
England transcendentalism, this perversion of the Emersonian doc- 
trines of self-reliance and compensation, can agree with the witty 
Gaul when he compares the mind-cure to the grinding of the soul, 
like a hand-organ, for the sake of those optimistic previsions: "Fata 
viam inveniant; tout s'arrangera, parbleu! parfait! bravo!" 9 

At first sight, the doctrine of auto-suggestion, of auto-persuasion, 
might appear a mere by-product of pragmatism ; yet Bourdeau claims 
it as a legitimate though extreme resultant of previous processes. 
Therein intelligence plays but a secondary and subordinate role, and 
thereby pragmatism shows its essential hostility to rationalism. That 
hostility is historically shown in the way in which the movement 
makes a tabula rasa of all that is not English or American. Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz, and Kant do not exist for the pragmatist ; with him, 
as with Herbert Spencer and Lord Bacon, there is manifest a positive 
disdain for past thought. 10 This contempt for culture strikes all the 
French observers as an earmark of the Anglo-American movement. 
Chaumeix has already noticed it. Rey devotes a chapter to the prag- 
matist disregard for the traditional solutions of the problem of 
truth, 11 while Hebert neatly turns the tables by asking if these con- 
temners of the past have not in fact had numerous predecessors. 
The latter writer's search for sources is perhaps carried to excess; he 
has made too many of the historic figures pragmatists uncon- 
scious of their pragmatism. Socrates is obviously an early repre- 
sentative in the line of succession, also the nominalists in their in- 
sistence on the purely human value of general terms. But to make 
Kant a precursor of James is far-fetched. The primacy of practical 
reason is one thing, its pragmatic basis another. It is hardly a 
seductive pragmatic distinction that one knows the existence, but 
not the nature, of an object. 12 James, and particularly Dewey, are 
opposed to such a transcendental agnosticism. The one makes truth 

• " Pragmatisme et modernisme," pp. 64, 89, 90. 

10 Ibid., p. 91. 

n " La philosophie moderne," Ch. VII. 

u " Le pragmatisme," pp. 66-68. 
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"happen to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. " The 
other defines truth as "an experienced relation of the characteristic 
quality of things." 13 The French interpreter is perhaps unaware 
of the American pragmatist's aversion to the high a priori road of 
Kant. From this arises his false identification of the philosophers of 
Cambridge and of Konigsberg. He is nevertheless correct in ex- 
pressing his surprise at beholding Schopenhauer numbered among 
the precursors of pragmatism. His metaphysics is no doubt volun- 
taristic, but the famous will to live is not the supreme principle. It 
is intelligence which redeems the will by exposing the futility of that 
will and the ultimate necessity of self-denial and self-annihilation. 14 
Hebert is right. There has been a tendency to connect the will to live 
with the will to believe and to trace the pragmatist's voluntaristic 
element back to Schopenhauer through Nietzsche and Von Hartmann. 
But that is a confusion of temperaments; to put James among the 
pessimists is an absurdity to one familiar with his personality. The 
will to believe, as his compatriots take it, is a will to believe in the 
better, and upon this temperamental quality, more than upon logic, 
is based the pragmatic doctrine of meliorism. It is unfortunate, in a 
way, that the flamboyant western optimism should not be somewhat 
modified. A dose of Schopenhauer might do the country good. In 
view of the trusts and the tariff, of the high cost of living and unde- 
sirable foreign immigration, many of James's readers are wondering 
whether he should not have put more of his "bitters in the cosmic 
cocktail." 

The excesses of optimism, and especially of the make-believe va- 
riety offered by the so-called New Thought, have been exaggerated 
by pragmatism. And here the French critic might have made more 
of the similarities than of the dissimilarities with another movement 
which emanated from his own country. It is true, as he intimates, 
that positivism is unpragmatic in its insistence on the supremacy of 
reason ; and that Comte, in his ardor for pure science, maintained that 
the human spirit should proceed to theoretical researches, completely 
abstracting itself from every practical consideration. 16 The unprac- 
ticability of positivism is a forgotten phase of that Gallic cult which, 
at one time, had such a vogue in America. And so is its optimistic 
spirit which, through certain of its precursors, like Condorcet and the 
Encyclopedists, seized so strongly on influential minds of the type of 
Thomas Jefferson. If the French are here unaware of their past con- 
tributions to the structure of pragmatism, so are they of the present. 
Hebert gives the interesting information that Maurice Blondel, as 

"This Joubnal, Vol. V., pp. 124-125. 
M "Le pragmatisme," p. 69. 
"Ibid., p. 71. 
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far back as 1888, used the sacred word, but that his conscience was 
clear as to his having stolen the term. But Hebert has noted that, as 
early as 1879, Pierce's now famous article on "How to Make our 
Ideas Clear" was reprinted in the Revue Philosophique. Hence, 
with the possibilities of plagiarism, we are left with the materials for 
a philosophic affaire scandaleuse. But leaving that aside, Hebert 
shows that another of his compatriots should not be haled into the 
pragmatic court. The vogue of Bergson has been immensely in- 
creased by James's appreciative chapter on the author of "Evolution 
Creatriee, ' ' but the two thinkers should not be confused ; armadilloes 
have stripes, but some have more than others. The two additional 
stripes which the French species possesses are these: the value of 
pure perception, the possibility of an intuition of the absolute: 16 
"We think in order to act; we also act in order to think. ... It is 
necessary to think of being directly, without making a detour. . . . 
Here it is necessary to attempt to see for the sake of seeing, and no 
longer to see for the sake of acting. ' '" 

It is upon distinctions and differences of this sort that Hebert 
bases the varieties of pragmatism. Here he gives an illuminating 
classification and exhibits the various international affiliations. Of 
the three chief varieties, pure pragmatism is exemplified by Pierce 
and Schiller. Of these, in turn, the former's principle is one of 
method, while the latter 's aim is to think the ancient formulae over 
again in pragmatic terms. Of pragmatism more or less modified, we 
have those who admit in greater or less measure the knowledge of the 
nature of reality. James accords that knowledge with an increasing 
approximation; Le Roy makes certain concessions; Poincare an- 
nounces that we know relations. Partial pragmatism is that which is 
modified in regard to its extension. Here one can restrict pragma- 
tism to the scientific fact in so far as it is scientific, or one can apply 
it to the theories or hypotheses and not to facts. Or again one can be 
non-pragmatic on the subject of science and, at the same time, prag- 
matic in metaphysics, in morals, in religion. As to the last there are 
further distinctions to be made, such as pure religious pragmatism or 
moralism, and modified pragmatism or symbolism. Finally, there is 
pragmatism in the very broad sense, the variety that attaches more 
importance to life than to doctrine ; in general this is little more than 
simply a tendency towards pragmatism. 18 

What a classification! In addition to the thirteen varieties of 
American pragmatists exhibited by Lovejoy, 19 we have now a host 

18 " Le pragmatisme," pp. 72, 74. 

» " Evolution Creatriee," pp. 321, 323. 

18 " Le pragmatisme," pp. 63, 64. 

» This Journal, Vol. V., pp. 5-12, 29-39. 
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of transatlantic cousins, for Hebert now cites among the diverse 
forms of the religious species alone the moralism of Ch. Secretan, 
the fideism of Pascal, Ritschl, and E. Menegoz, the symbolism of 
Loisy, Le Roy, Laberthormiere, and Tyrrell. Having finished his 
acute classification, Hebert proceeds to estimate American pragma- 
tism from the cautious point of view of one writing for the Bib- 
liotheque de critique religieuse. In regard to the theistic conception 
he agrees with James that, as an over-belief, it is true because it is so 
useful ; but he recoils from the representation of the relation between 
man and the higher spirits as that of dogs and cats towards their 
masters. This sort of Pickwickian humor, which has attracted other 
Gallic writers, does not appeal to one who holds that the deity is an 
object of worship not merely because he is primus inter pares, but 
because he is the possessor of infinite perfections. 20 To this modern 
scholastic, then, God is to be estimated not solely ex consequentiis, but 
rather as an objective reality raised far above the level of probabil- 
ity. In fine, since human nature is capable of seeing for the sake of 
seeing, of knowing for the sake of knowing, it is necessary, over and 
above such an utilitarian pragmatism, to affirm the excellence of 
pure disinterestedness. 21 
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THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE Western Philosophical Association held its eleventh annual 
meeting at the University of Minnesota, December 28 and 29, 
1910. The following officers were elected for the current year : presi- 
dent, A. W. Moore; vice-president, B. H. Bode; secretary and treas- 
urer, B. C. Ewer; executive committee, E. D. Starbuck, D. F. Swen- 
son, J. H. Tufts. The treasurer reported a balance on hand of 
$59.91. Professors Samuel Weir, E. H. Hollands, G. D. Walcott, 
and L. A. Weigle were elected to membership in the Association. A 
vote of thanks was extended to the department of philosophy and 
psychology of the University of Minnesota for its cordial hospitality 
in entertaining the Association. 

The program consisted of sessions on Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, the presidential address on Wednesday evening, and a 
joint session with the American Psychological Association on 
Thursday morning. The subject of the latter was "Philosophical 
and Psychological Usages of the Terms 'Consciousness,' 'Mind,' and 

20 " Le pragmatisme," p. 97. 
a Ibid., p. 100. 



